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MY HUSBAND. 



Kings haye their crown, victors the laurel-wreath, 
Misers their gold,— -I have thy true hrare heart, 
I hare thy love that shall ont-live e'en death. 
For eyen death 's no power onr souls to part ; 
Bat since by death, crown, wreath, and riches fiOl, 
So in thy loye I richer am than all 
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SUMMER-THOUGHTS. 

Pleasant it is in smmner-time 

Upon the turf to lie, 
And watch the clouds flit slowly on 

Across the feir blue sky ; 
And listen while the happy birds 

Make merry minstrelsy. 

There be thousands in our city, 

In noisome alleys pent, 
Where every breath of air that comes 

Is foul and pestilent ; 
Where from the narrow casements 

All that they can descry 
Are the reeking rotten houses 

And a little square of sky ; 
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There, crowded altogether. 

To live as best they may, 
Are children, men, and maidens, 

And the mother of yesterday. 

Pleasant it is in summer-time, 
'Mid the burning noon-tide heat. 

To find some brook in a shady nook, 
And drink the water sweet ; 

And bathe the heavy aching brow, 
And cool the weary feet. 

There be thousands in our city 

That drink from day to day 
The water in the stagnant butt. 

All black with foul decay ; 
Or from the pump that stands against 

The churchyard's festering wall ; 
And some that dwell in London courts 

No water have at all : 
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No water when they first awake, 

Beneath the Bummer's sun ; 
No water to cool their heated limbs 

When the sultry day is done. 

Pleasanter yet in summer-time 

Beneath the shade to read 
Of enterprise, and lofly thought. 

And high heroic deed ; 
And of the faith that bore the martyr through 

His fiery hour of need. 

There be thousands in our city 

To whom all books are sealed ; 
From whom the wealth of written thought 

Must ever lie concealed. 
There be thousands more whose only lore 

Are tales of guilt and blood, 
Of robbers and of murderers 

That have long the law withstood. 
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ITiese are the people's classics, 
On these the people feed ; 

And the felons in our prisons 
Are the fruit of this foul seed. 

Oh, England I oh, my country ! 

Beneath thy world-wide fame 
Lies hidden at thine inmost heart 

This deep and crying shame. 
Rise up ! oh, blushing England 1 

Retrieve thy tarnished name I 

Rise up ! oh, English people ! 

Rise up I join heart and hand 
To slay the giant Ignorance 

That lords it in the land ; 
Be not deterred from this brave deed 

By fierce sectarian hate. 
For Catholic and Protestant 

Alike are desolate. 
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Go forth into the byways 

In kindly Christian guise, 
And gather the poor around you 

With gentle words and wise. 

Let not their squalor turn you 

Away from this good end, 
The deeper they are fallen 

The lower must ye bend. 
Begin with the little children, 

And kindly, earnestly, 
Teach the dignity of labour, 

The disgrace of beggary ; 
Perchance their young example 

Some older heart may win 
To leave, for better, happier ways, 

The crooked paths of sin. 
So let us work together. 

To win that happy time 
When our fair city shall be cleansed 

From misery and crime. i854. 
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SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

At Sunrise he went forth, his ladye-love to meet ; 
At Sunset still he came not, though his step was light 
and fleet. 

At Sunrise she looked forth, smiling, o'er the castle 

wall ; 
At Sunset she looked forth, and fast her tears did fall. 

At Sunrise he had donned his suit of purple pall ; 
At Sunset it was sullied with a dark stain over all. 

At Sunrise her fair maidens filled with wine a cup of 

gold ; 
At Sunset still it reddened in the massive goblet old. 



^ 
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At Sunrise his joy-song was echoed far and wide ; 
At Sunset he lay mute, with an arrow in his side. 

At Sunrise she had braided her locks with meikle care ; 
At Sunset she had scattered her long and flowing hair. 

At Sunset she had wandered forth on her mournful 

quest; 
At Sunrise ^e had foimd him, and lay dead upon his 

breast 

1854. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A POET. 

TflERB is a ghostly greeting, even now, 
Amid the spirits of the upper air. 
Keats, with his brooding mien and noble brow. 
And drowned Shelley, with his streaming hair ; 
A brother-bard hath joined them, and they turn 
Their eyes of solemn welcome to his face 
And gaze upon him, silently, to learn 
What hath befallen him within the space 
Of years since they were parted by the hand 
Of Death, that parteth but to re-unite : — 
But one steps forth trom out the poet band. 
And clasps him trembling to his bosom bright ; 
For till their ancient strife were all forgiven, 
They coidd not find e*en Paradise a heaven I 

1852. 
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THE THREE HUNTERS. 

Three maidens spinning on the grass. 

The night drawing near, 
Three hunters by them pass, 

With hawk and hound and spear. 

Three maidens bright as day, 

Three hunters bold ; 
Ere the twilight fades away, 

Each his love hath told. 

Three kisses each hath given. 

Three oaths hath ta'en 
To meet that night each ladye-bright 

When the moon is on the wane. 
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Three hunters 'neath the mpon 
Whisper each maiden's ear, 

Three maidens shuddering 
Repeat the words of fear. 

Three maidens lying dead 
Ere the matin bell : 

Three angels weep in heaven, 
Three devils laugh in hell. 



1852. 
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A NIGHT-HISTORY. 

The cold night wind blew bitterly ; 

The rain fell thick and fast ; 
The withered trees sighed moumfiilly, 

As a Woman hurried past ; 
What does she here, on a night so drear, 

Alone amid the blast ? 

Her face, though fair and youthful, 

Is worn by want and pain ; 
And her hair, that was once a mother's care, 

Is tangled with wind and rain ; 
And nights of sin and days of woe 

Have wrought their work on her brain. 
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There is no tear upon her cheek, 

But a wild light in her eye 
As she turns her sin-seared countenance 

Up to the frowning sky, 
And prays the quivering lightning-flash 

To strike — that she may die. 

The wild sky gazed unpityingly 

On the wilder face below, 
The lightning mocked her desperate prayer 

As it darted to and fro ; 
And the rain ceased, and the stars came forth, 

And the wind was hushed and low. 

^' Oh, stars ! have ye come forth to gaze 
Upon me in my shame ? 
I left the city's wicked streets. 

For I could not bear the blame 
That was heaped upon me as I went, 
And that cruel, cruel name I 
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" I passed the house of the false, false one, 

Who tempted me to sin, 
I stopped, and gazed through the window-pane, 

And saw the bright fire within— 
And he sat there with wine and cheer. 

While I stood wet to the skin 1 

" Ay, such as he may sin in peace 

And walk once more with the good, 
While such as I must pace the streets 

To earn our daily food ; 
And though we loathe this horrid life 

We may not mend if we would I 

" Behind me, on the wintry sky. 

There gleams the city's light ; 
Before me shine the clear cold stars. 

Like the eyes of angels bright— 
I cannot hide from men's eyes by day 

Nor from angels' eyes by night ! 
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^^ I know a pool that 's still and deep, 

Where, 'neath the willow's shade, 
When a happy child, the water-weeds 

And rushes I would braid — 
But I little thought within that pool 

My grave would e'er be made." 

She sought the place with hasty steps 

And muttered a broken prayer ; 
But she saw that the cruel eyes of the stars 

Had got before her there 1 
They gleamed from the depths of the shadowy pool 

And smiled at her despair. 

She turned away until she founds 

The willow's quiet shade. 
And there, where she in her childish glee 

With the water-rushes played. 
She sank on the breast of the pitying pool 

And found the rest she prayed. 

1€52. 
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AN ITALIAN STORY. 

I LOVED her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
*Twas in the gorgeous summer-time 
Of that fair sunny southern clime, 

When first I whispered, " I love thee." 

I loved her, I loved her 1 

And she loved me. 
And with a voice more sweet than song 
She murmured, " I have loved thee long, 

In silence and in secresy." 

I loved her, I loved her I 

And she loved me. 
I wept for very happiness, 
I kissed the folds of her dear dress, 

I gazed upon her silently. 
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I loved her, I loved her I 

And she loved me. 
It was the day-dream of my life 
To make that glorious maid my wife ; 

A dream — ^without reality. 



I loved her, I loved her I 

And she loved me. 
Her father was a knight of pride, 
He woidd have torn her from my side 

Had he but dreamt such love could be. 



I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
I was her master, and did teach 
Her tongue to frame the Latin speech, 

That we might converse privily. 
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I loved her, I loved her I 

And she loved me. 
Once, when we found ourselves alone, 
Her father to his chamber gone, 

I urged her to fly secretly. 



I loved her, I loved her 1 

And she loved me. 
Adown the winding stair we fled, 
Across the silent court we sped. 

The moon gazed at us wond'ringly. 



I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
Her bright hair lay upon my arm, 
I would have died to save fromliarm 

The one I loved so tenderly. 
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I loved her, I loved her I 

And she loved me. 
But as we reached the shadowy glen, 
We turned, and saw her father's men 

Hide towards us fast and furiously ! 



I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
I locked her in a strict embrace, 
Then drew my blade, with Mary's grace 

To guard my treasure valiantly. 



I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
They came, they came I for blood athirst ; 
Her aged father was the first, 

He rushed upon me desperately. 
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I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
She forward sprang, and in her side 
Received his sword — for me she died — 

Oh, Grod I what matchless constancy ! 



I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
Alack I the moon shone ghastly fair 
On her wan face and dabbled hair ; 

Prostrate I fell in agony. 



I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
They bore her gentle corse away, 
And left me senseless where I lay— 

The waking was such misery ! 
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I loved her, I loved her ! 

And she loved me. 
I wandered till I found this wood, 
I sought its deepest solitude, 

And prayed the s^nts my soul to free. 

I loved her, I loved her I 

And she loved me. 
I hear her whispers in the wind, 
She says, " Why tarriest thou behind ? 

In Heaven, dear love, I wait for thee ! " 

1852. 
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THE LADIE'S WOOING. 

" Bonnie birdie, bonnie birdie, 

Will ye gae to the wood wi* me ? 
I *11 bigg a bour o' siller birk, 
A' for the sake o' thee, ladie I" 

^^ I winna gae, I canna gae, 

I winna gae to the wood wi' ye ; 
My father 's bigged for me a bour, 
'T is all o' gowd and iyorie." 

" Bonnie birdie, bonnie birdie, 

Will ye gae to the wood wi' me ? 
We *11 pu' the hazel-nut sae brown. 
But, and the lowly blae-berrie." 
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" I winna gae, I canna gae, 

I winna gae to the wood wi' ye ; 
My mither gies me apples red, 

They Ve sweeter than the blae-berrie." 

" Bonnie birdie, bonnie birdie, 

Will ye gae to the wood wi' me ? 

We 'U drink the water frae the bum. 

That rins sae fair to see, ladie ! " 

^^ I winna gae, I canna gae, 

I winna gae to the wood wi' ye ; 
My brither ponrs the blrdd-red wine. 
The bluid-red wine for him and me." 

" Bonnie birdie, bonnie birdie. 

Will ye gae to the wood wi' me ? 
I '11 cleid ye in the tartan fine. 

To keep the cauld frae thee, ladie 1" 
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^^ I winna gae, I canna gae, 

I winna gae to the wood wi' ye ; 
My sister spins me purple pall 
Set round with gowden broiderie. 

" For O I my father is a king, 

And O ! my mother is a queen ; 
Sae fare-ye-weel, ye bonnie lad, 
I wad your like I ne'er had seen I " 



1854. 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST, 

(a CHRISTMAS TALE.) 

" Who knocks so late at the castle-gate ? 
The bell is tolling the midnight hour, 
To-night my lady holds her state, 

Belike thou'rt bidden to her bower ?" 

" I am no guest, though I come in quest 
Of the fair dame who queens it here ; 
Far have I sped, but may not rest 
Till I have whispered in her ear." 

" Bethink thee, knight, if it be aright 
To trouble thus the bridal cheer ? 
But tarry till the morning light, 
Then will my lady lend her ear." 
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" I cannot stay till the dawn of day 

To whisper the word to the lady fair ; 
Ere the cock crow I must away ; 

Lead on ! I '11 follow thee up the stair." 

The cresset-Hght showed the stranger dight 

In armour soiled with many a stain, 
His face was pale and ghastly white, 

And the warder to say a prayer was fain. 

They reach the hall, but no foot fall 
Is heard as the stranger stalks along ; 

No shadow doth fall upon the wall, 

And the pale guests whisper themselves among. 

The ban-dog bays, and the torches' rays 
Bum blue as he passes them beside ; 

All turn a gaze of fear and amaze 

As he takes the hand of the trembling bride. 
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She paled with fear as he whispered her ear, 
And the bridegroom stood like one distraught. 

To see a murdered man appear, 
And tell how the traitorous deed was wrought. 

" In the lone wood, false knight, you stood 
Behind me as I stooped to drink ; 
That night the stream ran red with blood, 
For I lay stabbed upon the brink. 

" Ay, he stabbed me, for love of thee, 

And thou, fair dame, had urged the blow — 
Thou that hadst sworn his bride to be. 
Could he but lay thy rival low. 

" For that foul deed it is decreed 

That I should bear your souls away ; 
Then leave the feast, for we must speed 
To reach our doom ere it be day." 
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He leads them past the guests aghast, 
They needs must go, they may not stay ; 

They reach the door, the slirieking blast 
Bears them on its wild wings away. 

1852. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 

'T WAS the twentieth of September : 
Through the fair Crimean land, 

With martial tread and plnmM head, 
Came on a warrior band ; 

While a great united armament 
Lay anchored off the strand. 

For France and England had joined hands ; 

Though enemies of yore. 
The generous foes forgot their feuds 

As a deep oath they swore 
To drive the fierce barbarian back 

From Turkey's menaced shore. 
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Bright was that autumn morning, 

With sunlight o'er them spread 
They marched beneath the Tines where hung 

Ripe clusters overhead ; 
The purple and the golden grape, 

Amid the leaflets red. 

They recked riot of the earth 8<» fair, 

Nor of the sea nor sky. 
For a burning thought was in each heart 

As they marched on silently ; 
For each man knew the hour was come 

When he must do or die. ^ 

They reached the steep and narrow pass 

Where Alma's waters flow ; 
A shout sprang up to every lip, 

Each warrior's heart doth glow. 
For on the opposing height they see 

The dark lines of the foe. 
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One last look in his comrade's face, 

One last wild thought on child and wife, 

And each has grasped his weapon &st, 
And strung his sinews for the strife ; 

Onward they press with steady step, 
Marching to death as 'twere to Ufe. 

Then rose the- roar of cannonade, 
The murderous iron bolts fell &st, 

And back upon our gallant troops 
The smoke of burning huts was cast ; 

Many a brave man on that day 

Had fought his first campaign and last. 

Yet still unflinching, on they press 
Through Alma's bloody tide, 

Though shower of shell, like sleet of hell. 
Rains fast on every side ; 

That battery's wall might well appal, 
Yet not one turns aside. 
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Now have our troops made footing good 

Upon the sKppery bank ; 
Our shot and shell have told ftill well 

On every Russian rank ; 
Many rolled down the giddy height, 

And in the river sank. 

Still, through the heat and din of strife 

Old England^s standard flew, 
The Crescent gleamed, and France up-reared 

Her flag of varied hue. 
Till the Black Eagle stooped his flight 

And ^gan the day to rue. 

" Now strain, brave fellows, up the hill 
Strain every nerve its crest to clear ! 

T is the last stronghold of the foe 1" 
The fatal fire checks their career, — 

When rushing onward to their aid 
Comes Scotia's hardy mountaineer ! 
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The Russians waver at their post, 

They break, they fly \ the fight is done ; 

Upon the Alma's conquered height 
Three standards glitter in the sun, . 

Three nations join their bloody hands 
Upon the field of battle won ! 
* * « « 

Yet, England I 'mid thy flush of joy 
Grieve for the brave that nobly died. 

Many a mother mourns her son, 
That erst was her old age's pride. 

Many an orphan weeps its sire, 

And lonely wails the widowed bride* 

Who, who shall tell of that long night. 

When 'neath the starry sky 
The wounded lay upon the field, 

Dying yet could not die ; 
Envying the dead, that they had passed 

That long, last agony. 
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Some fell together as they foiight^ 

Teeth clenched and weapon bare ; 
Some lay with peaceM smile on face, 

As freed from pain and care ; 
One youth was found with cold hands clasped 

In attitude of prayer. / 

Brave England won her brightest wreath 
When, feeling for her foemen's pain, 

She roamed the bloody battle field 
Seeking the wounded 'mid the slain ; 

And bound their wounds, and gave their dead 
A warrior's grave upon the plain. 

Long, long shall Russia's daughters mourn 

That sunny autumn day ; 
Her sons fell like the withered leaves 

The whirlwind sweeps away ; 
The autumn-leaves upon the plain 

Were doubly-red that day. 
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Beside our happy firesides 
In the country of the free, 

The babe that 's now upon the breast, 
The child upon the knee. 

Shall teU their children's children 
Of our glorious Victory ! 



Oct 1854. 
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THE BALCONY. 



Lady Clare looks forth 

From her tower upon the sea, 
Sadly she is leaning 

Over the balcony, 
Grazing on the face 

Of the wrathM midnight sky, 
And the moumful, wailing waters 

That are wildly rushing by. 

The night-wind is lifting 

Her long, dishevelled hair, 
And scattering the flowerets 

All withered that cling there ; 
She takes from her bosom 

A rose, once fair to see, 
And flings it to the waters 

That wail so mournfully. 
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" Dark is the midnight ; 

Darker is my fate, 
Left all alone, 

In the cold world desolate ; 
Bright were the hopes 

That I nursed in earlier hours, 
Now they have faded, 

Even as these withered flowers/' 

Cheer thee. Lady Glare 1 

Lookj where yonder streak of grey 
In the dark eastern heaven 

Proclaims the coming day ! 
Though thy flowerets hare perished. 

There are others blooming fair. 
So a new day shall dawn for thee. 

And new hopes dispel thy care. 



1855. 
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THE LOVERS' QUARREL. 

" Thotj 'rt free," said she, and drew the ring 

From off her dainty hand, 
" My love was steadfast as the rock; 
Thine, like the shifting sand ! 
I will not place my trust in thee. 

So changeful as thou art ! 
Take back the ring thou gayest me, 
'T is better we should part.** 

He held her hand agaizist his breast. 

He clasped it fast and long,-— 
The words came faltering to his lips, 

" Ah, sweet, you do me wrong I 
I Ve loved you first, I Ve loved you last,^ 

Let none before thee stand." 
And he has placed the ring again 

Upon her dainty hand. 
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THE HOSTESS' LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

(from the GEBMAN of UHLAm>.) 

There came three students across the Bhine ; 
They stopped at an hostel's door for wine. 

" Say, Hostess, have yon good wine and beer ? 
And where is your little daughter dear ? " 

" My wine and beer are fresh and clear ; 
But my daughter lies on her death-bier." 

And as they stepped into the room, 
There she lay in her coffin's gloom. 

The first one did the face-cloth raise, 
And bent o'er her with sorrowing gaze : — 
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" Didst thou but live, lovely maid I 
I should have loved thee now," he said. 

The second spread the cloth once more, 
Then turned away and wept full sore : — 

^ thou that liest on the death-bier, 
I have lov^ thee well for many a year 1 " 

The third then gently raised the veil 
And kissed her on the mouth so pale : — 

"J have loved thee ever ; I still love thee ; 
I shall love thee through Eternity 1" 

1854. 
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LINES. 

Bt all the pretty oalihs that lovers swear, 

When they call Heaven to witness constancy, 

I do afl&rm that I love thee more dear 

Than ever lover loved in antique poet's fancy. 

Not Hero, leaning over Sestos' steep. 

Holding her red torch up against the sky, 

To light her love across the ragiag deep. 

Then leaping from her tower with him to die ; — 

Not Dido, mournful queen I upon the pyre 

Breathing amid the flames her latest sigh, 

When sharper than the torment of the fire, 

Was the wild thought of Eneas' treachery ; — 

Not Ariadne, weeping on her isle 

Ere Bacchus came to kiss her tears away ; — 
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Not Sappho, stringing her sad lute the while - 
She sang her death-song as she took her way 
To the cliff's verge — ere loved as I love thee. 
And though our loves shall ne'er in verse be sung, 
Nor poet gild them with his fantasy, 
They are as true as those whose fame hath rung 
Through ages dim up tiU the present time, 
And we will out-do all for constancy ; 
Of all the lovers that have lived in rhjrme 
None shall more faithful be than thou and I. 

Nov. 1866. 
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PAETED LOVEES. 

Two beings with one soul, yet they must part. 
Ah me ! that lovers e'er should have to sever ! 
Each bears away half a poor bleeding heart 
Most rudely sundered, — ^it may be for ever ! 
Alas I that man should ever separate 
Two hearts made one, and the world's cruel jars 
Should force aside the links that bound their fate ; 
Leaving no hope, save that beyond the stars 
They '11 meet to part no more, their heaven will be 
To clasp each other through Eternity I 
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FANCIES BY THE FIRE. 

SiTTiNa, waiting for the loved one, 

By the crackling Ytile-log's blaze ; 
Night falls down upon us early 

In these dark December days : 
The sound of bells comes faint and low 

From the old church in the snow, 
Founded by a Saxon princess 

In the old time long ago. 

How the snow lies on the tower ! 
Marking out each quatrefoil. 
Capping every quaint gargoyle, 
And drifting in the niche of stone 
Whence saintly statue was o'erthrown ; 
The niche crowned with a carven flower. 
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As the twilight fades away. 
So the tower fades old and grej ; 
Dim as is that distant day 
When toiling up the rugged way 
The princely Lady journeyed slow 
With regal pomp and priestly show ; 
In the old time long ago. 

Far back in the olden time ; 

In Saxon Edward^s troubled reign, 
When this fair land from shore to shore 

Was pillaged by the ruthless Dane. 

The Danes lay camped on Woden's field ; 
The moon and stars gave forth no light, 

For the mist lay heavy and chill around ; 

Yet from the tents came festal sound 

Where the golden cups are gleaming bright, 
For the Pagans held a revel that night. 
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And the scalds and the captive maidens sang 
Amid clash of kniyes and the beakers^ clang 
Of Freya's love and Woden's might. 

Sudden a shout, " The foe, the foe 1 " 

And the sound of the wassailler's song is mute, 

They dash the red wine from their bearded lips 

And seize on the spear, and the shield, and the brand, 
And the harping scald throws down the lute 

And grasps the sword in his sinewy hand ; 
Too late, for King Edward is on them — ^the mist 
Had shrouded his numbers and muffled their tread, 

They fight, and they slay — for the Danes never peld, 
And 'mid relics of feasting the Pagans lie dead. 

And the dragon of Mercia floats over the field. — 

In truth it was a sorry sight 

When the mist cleared off from the reeking plain, 

And the sun rose red upon the slain ; 

The stream ran foul amid the wood. 

And the traitor-raven fed her brood 
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With Danish blood that day. 

There lay King Halfden huge of limb, 

Whose front showed many a battle scar ; 

And Eovil and Hinguar ; 

And red-haired Skurfa gaunt and grim ; 

Even in death the wolf feared him, 

And left him for a meaner prey. 

The princess Wulfmne heard these deeds 
Told by the fare in her stately hall, 

On such a night as this, when snow 
Spread o'er the earth its ghastly pall, 

And mingled with the weeping rain 

Beat wildly at the homy pane. 

The wandering gleemen told her how, 
When crossing over Woden's Heath, 
At midnight they heard harping sweet 
Change suddenly to sounds of woe, 
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And the ground shook beneath their feet 
As though with battle's thundering heat ; 
And forth went cries and shrieks of death 
That made the Kstener hold his breath ; 
And as the moon shone bright and fair 
A thousand shadowy forms swept by, 
Glad all in warlike panoply, 
Waging strange conflict in the air. 

" Alas 1^' then said the gentle dame, 

" It grieves me sore such things should be ; 

Now, by the Christ that died on tree, 

The Christ that died for them and me, 

These heathen souls shall all be free 

From sin, and pain of purgat'ry ; 

For I will build a noble fane 

In token of our victory, 

Where masses shall be sung and said. 

And prayers told for the restless dead, 

That wander still on Woden's plain : 
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It shall be raised in Mary's name ; 
For she, the Virgin Mother sweet, 
Shall lead the Dane to Jesus' feet; 
And when they see iiis heavehly fieice, 
All bright with majesty and grace, 
They shall believe, and free from blame 
Amid the angels take their place." 



So it befel in summer-time. 

In summer when the leaves were green 

And all the earth with flowers was gay, 

A goodly company was seen 

Clad royally in rich array — 

The Lady Wulfrune and her train. 

At her right hand rode Sigeric 

The Archbishop, in mitred pride ; 

And many a dame, and knight of fame ; 

And white-robed choristers beside, 

Chanting loud a holy rhyme ; 
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And (Serving-men, and many more ; 
And sandalled monks who crosises bore ; 
And pictures of the Virgin meek, 
With the Child about her neck ; 
But first in the procession borne, 
Was Christ on rood with crown of thorn. 



'Neath forest-trees they t6ok their way, 

The forest-trees of Theotenhall, 

As evening-shades began to fall ; 

They rode o'er the green and dewy grass, 

Where the deer gaze on them as they pass. 

And the startled wild-bird flies away. 

As on they passed through Dunstall Wood 
They reined their steeds a moment's space. 
And stopped to drink where a streamlet fell ; 
And said the Lady fair and good, 
" Here will I build a wayside well, 
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So that the weary pilgrim wight, 
Toiling beneatt the noon-day bright, 
Shall not faint in the wilderness, 
And haply will my memory bless." 

Now Hampton town before them lay : 
But first they sought out Woden's plain, 
Where lay the bleached bones of the slain, 
Mingled with rusted shield and brand, 
And dinted helm, and broken spear, 
And the cup still clenched in the skeleton-hand 
Where the drinker fell stabbed o^er the festal cheer ; 
While a huge shapeless idol rough-hewn out of stone 
'Mid the wreck of the battle lay prostrate, overthrown. 

Then Sigeric with fervent prayer 
Besought Heaven's grace upon the dead ; 
And incense rose upon the air ; 
And all stood with uncovered head 
While the beaded priests an Ave said, 
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And sprinkled holy water round, 

To consecrate ihe haunted ground; 

And the golden cups were gathered, 

No longer to serve at rites abhorred, 

But to deck the table of the Lord ; 

And they raised the idol fallen prone. 

And lopped his limbs, that they might make 

Of him a cross for Christ's dear sake, 

A cross that should stand for aye, of stone. 

And then the train took horse again ; 

Leaving the serfs who toiled amain 

To raise a cairn above the slain. 



At length they stood upon the height 
That rises over Hampton town ; 

The setting sun fell warm and bright 
On royal robe and priestly gown. 

And doubly gilt the glory quaint 

That crowned each image of a saint. 
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There, amid knight, and dame, and priest, 
The Princess Wnlfrune laid the stone, 
^The first stone of the holy fane; 
And prayed Our Lady to look down 
And bless the work, nor yet disdain 
To intercede with Christ her son, 
To look with pity on the slain. 
That their vexed spirits might have rest. 

Then Sigeric the Archbishop took 

From out his vest a blazoned book. 

And read the boundaries of the land 

Given to the shrine on either hand. 

And thundered forth the Church's ban 

On any sacrilegious man 

That should move the landmarks from their stand. 

Then, from the multitude around 
Kose up a hymn of prayer and praise, 
In truth it was a mighty sound ; 
While kneeling humbly on the ground 
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The Saxon princess low laid down 
Her coronet at the Saviour's feet, 
And in its stead put on his crown, 
His thorny crown-, and thus she said: 
" It were ill done that I have worn 
A golden crown, while Jesus sweet 
For my sake bore a crown of thorn ; 
And here I dedicate my days 
To Him until my life be sped." 



So she dwelt near, and saw the fane 
Rise day by day, each day more fair; 
And high she set the cross of stone 
Made &om the idol of the Dane, 
And carved with many a device rare, 
Toward the South, it still is there : 
It has stood through all these ages flown ; 
But by time and weather so defaced 
The crumbling forms can scarce be traced. 
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How the snow lies on the tower 1 
What changes hath that tower seen 1 
'Twas built in the third Edward's time; 
Perchance he and his gentle queen — 
She, who besought him of his power 
To spare the vanquished burghers brave, 
Who had but fought to keep their own, 
And guard their fair beloved town ; — 
Perchance she and her warlike lord, 
When Heaven's blessing they would crave, 
Have knelt within this holy place ; 
Or haply galloped o'er the sward 
To fly their hawks on Cannock Chase. 

How the snow lies on the tower I 
Belike within that niche now bare, 
Bare save for the drifted snow, 
The statue of the Saint stood there ; 
St. Peter with the keys of heaven. 
Unto whom the Church was given 
Some six hundred years ago. 
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When the change was made, I wot not why, 
To the stem old saint from Madonna fair ; 

He must have rocked in his niche I ween, 
When the bells rang out in the startled air 
To tell of the mighty victory 

In the golden days of the Virgin Queen, 

AVhen the white cliffs of our English coast 

Were strewn with the wrecks of the Spanish host. 

Then, hurrying to the market-place. 

Each man his fellow did embrace; 

And with grateful hearts too full to speak. 

And tears on many a swartihy cheek. 

Led by Sir Richard Leveson, 

Who had fought ftdl well in the good fight won, 

They flocked to the church with one accord 

To bless the strong arm of the Lord. 



How the snow lies on the tower ! 
That tower hath seen a fallen king 
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Spur hotlj through the clattering street 
To the old hostePs sheltering, 
Where loyal friends their monarch greet, 
And gold and silver to him bring, 
And proffer serving-men and steed 
To help the Stuart at his need. 
Another day— the Ironsides 
Are ravaging the smoking town: 
They riot in the ancient church. 
Tearing the painted windows down, 
Breaking the marble tombs where lay 
The knights and ladies that alway 
With clasped cold hands unceasing pray 
As though they feared the Judgment Day. 
They hacked at the old monkish stalls, 
Which with the tuneful bells were ta'en 
From plundered abbeys, in the re^n 
Of Harry Tudor, and again 
The ravished bells are borne away ; 
But this time they shall ring no more 
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In steeple nor monastic halls, 

They are cast with brasses from the floor, 

And their voice is changed for the cannon^s roar. 

Yet I cannot mourn their destiny. 

Nor count it as an injury. 

That the bells that rang for victory. 

And like angel-voices in the air 

Have called the country-folk to prayer, 

Should aid in the fight for a people's right 

Against a monarch's tyranny. 

They sacked the chancel where doth stand 
The statue of the Leveson, 
With scarf and Milan armour on, 
And truncheon in his good right hand. 
As when he stood on his quarter-deck 
And urged the guns that at his beck 
Made many a stately ship a wreck. 
Yet ill the image would have fared 
But gold was told to have it spared. 
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And secretly 'twas borne away 
And hidden till a calmer day. 

Thank Heaven I we live in happier days ; 

Now, for the din of trampling feet 

Echoing in the bloody street, 

Comes the laugh of children sweet 

Playing by the school-house door, 

Building images of snow, 

Which, when builded, they overthrow 

As Cromwell's troopers did of yore 

The marble statues of the dead. 

Now, the winter day is fled 

To the arms of night — ^the gloom 

Thickens in the haunted room 

With fireside fancies people. 

Where I wait for the beloved one 

By the crackling Yule-log's blaze. 

Now the flames leap higher, higher, 
And the glory of the fire 
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Gleams on carviDg old and rare, 
Massive chest, and antique chair ; 
Lights the oaken tendrils quaint 
That shrine the image of a saint, 
And a turbaned Saracen, 
And angel-heads, and bearded men, 
And lions crouched in carven nook ; 
And falls upon the Martyr-Booke, 
Gilding every deathless name 
With a glorious halo flame. 

As the fire-ilames leap and fall, 

They give a ghostly life to all ; 

The crouching lions roll their eyes, 

The bearded saints look round at me. 

And testify a grave surprise 

That I should share their privacy. 

The cherub-heads all fluttering-mouthed 

Are struggling with dumb tongues to sing, 

And the raven with Elijah, 

Seems to flap his wooden wing. 
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In the fire what golden gleams I 

What mountains black — what amber streams I 

What volcanoes crowned with flame I 

Bifts and crags all tempest-tost, 

A red sea on a rock -bound coast. — 

'Neath the shadow of the cliffs 

Hide gay horsemen all a-row, 

With cross and floating pennon borne, 

Such as passed on that bright morn 

In the old time long ago. 

The beetling crags close in and fall, 

Scattering the procession all. — 

Now a mailM warrior lies 

Lone beneath the lurid skies ; 

So lay the dying Danish chiefs, 

While in their dulled ears rang the cry 

The Saxon shout of victory. 

He fades — and in his stead is seen 

In robe of flame a kneeling dame, 

Most like to a discrownM queen ; 
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So knelt the princess at the feet 

Of Christ to do Him homage meet. 

She sinks — the flames rise up amain, 

So blazed the beacon>fires that night 

On Sedgley's bleak and barren height, 

When news was brought that the Spaniard's might 

Was gulfed beneath the English sea. — 

Now there is a burning cave ; 

So, I trow, did the furnace glow 

When the bells were turned to guns to save 

England's fame and liberty, 

And the workers* psalm rose joyously, 

As the metal poured forth gloriously 

Into its sandy grave below. 



Blaze thou flame I blaze higher, higher ! 
Bum, thou crackling Yule-log bum ! 
My lonely vigil doth expire, 
For to mine ear comes calling clear 
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A voice, beyond all voices dear, 
And a footstep I rejoice to hear, 

Telling of my love's return ; 
So farewell, fancies by the fire ! 



See Note A 
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TWO SKETCHES. 

No. I. 
FRA nUPPO UPPL 

SceTte— Cell in the DoQiiiiican Convent of St. Mark, Florence. 
Fra FUippo throwing hifMdf wearily on his couteh. 

Thank Heaven 1 I have at length escaped the drone 
Of the Lord Abbot I— I, an honoured guest, 
Placed at his right hand, and condemned to hear 
Long stories of this Fra Angelico, 
Who keeps his cell and will not to the feast — 
Not that he lost much ; yet the wine was good ! — 
But then they say this fool, Angelico, 
Fasts ever ere he paints, and with hot tears 
Weeps for the martyred saints his hand portrays, 
And faints before the Saviour^s sufferings. 
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Ah ! good Angelico, thou shonldst keep thy tears 
For martyrs of to-day — thy pictured saints, 
Wrapt in ecstatic trance, scarce felt the pangs 
That oped the gate of heaven. Alack 1 — ^but I, 
And such as I, who feel the friar's frock 
Clogging the stalwart limbs, fettering the soul, 
Die daily, hourly, a more lingering death 
Than any in the lists of martyrdom. 
And win no crown from the offended Lord. 

[^He ri8€3, and goes to the window,'] 

How gloriously the free sun shines o'er all ! — 

How fair the festive city ! — ^Hark I a sound 

Of lutes and roundelaye, and jocund dance 

Beneath the pine-tree grove. And far away, 

Beside the Amo's joyous rushing tide, 

I can espy the tourney's gallant ring — 

Where pennons wave, and trumpets soimd, and knights 

Ride forth to break a lance for ladye-love, 

And sun their valour in their mistress* eyes. 
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There rides a mighty lord with all his train ; — 
I know him well— he is a noble knight, 
Well skilled in warlike sports ; yet were we matched 
I doubt not I could tear the victor-wreath 
From his proud brow, and set triumphant heel 
Upon his neck, for heaven has given me thews 
And sinews meant for manlier deeds, God wot I 
Than to swing censers, bear the crucifix, 
Or ring the dull-eyed monks to evening prayer. 

Had Fate been kind,, then, like yon glittering knight, 
I had worn armour 'stead of this grey gown. 
And swung a sword in lieu of rosary; 
Ridden at the ring, sonnetted maidens' eyes. 
And rpused the slumbering night with roystering glee. 
See how he turns to greet his lady bright I 
She smiles upon him — ^what lips ! what a waist I . 
Fair as Lucrezia — ^Nay, not half so fair I — 
Lucrezia, Lucrezia, art thou gone 
From me for ever ? Ah, great Heaven, I fear 
I shall be utterly lost for that sweet sin : 
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She was Thy bride — ah me 1 I thought that Thou 
Gouldst spare one seraph from the angelic ranks 
That gather round the eternal sapphire Throne — 
And so I dragged her down to earth — ^to hell I 
She died — ^but left her son within my arms — 
My Filippino ; and he looks at me 
So mournfully with his dead mother's eyes, 
I fear her spirit sits behind and weeps 
The wrong I did her. She will be forgiven, 
She was so young, so good, so pure — ^but I — 
Great God I when Thou tak'st count of all my sins 
Forget Thou not my life-long martyrdom ! 
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No. n. 

FRA ANGEIICO BEATO. 

Scene — The adjoining CelL 
Fra Angelica kneeling be/ore his Canvas, 

Upon my knees, sweet Heaven, upon my knees 
I supplicate for grace and power to fill 
This empty canvas that before me stands 
All ready to my hand. 

Would I could trace 
The faintest shadow of those heavenly forms 
That leaned above my bed the livelong night ! 
Madonna and the child-God throned on clouds, 
Mid quiring cherubim. Their music sweet 
Still sounds within mine ears. Their glories bright 
Still dazzle my dim eyes ; but my hand fails 
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Whene'er I take tihe pencil. All I dear Saints, 
Give me your aid. I have not sinned to-day 
Even in thought ; I have not broken bread ; 
Since day-break I have knelt in earnest prayer 
Before the chapel shrine. 'T is when I *m faint 
As I am now with fasting and with prayer 
That brightest visions dawn upon my soul, 
But yet they come not. 

[Se rises and goes to the window,'] 
My brain is fevered, and my trembling hand 
Is hot and heavy. I will open wide 
The casement, and let in the breath of heaven. 

How sweet it is I fanned by a thousand flowers 
That wave within the convent-garden's round ; 
Not all the richest colours of my art 
Can equal one of these bright flowerets. 
Fresh painted by the great good Master's hand. 

Yonder I see a gallant glorious train 
With dance and song. Great Heaven, thy sons are fair ! 
Thy daughters fairer still — ^how angel-like ! 
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Yon mailed knight that rideth to the lists, 

How proudly reins he his black-barbM steed, 

Most like St. George upon our altar-piece ; 

Now he bends low unto his saddle-bow 

As though he passed the image of Our Lord, 

Yet 't is but to a piece of fellow-flesh — 

On^ of those dainty maids. Ah 1 how the sun 

Lights up a glory on her golden hair I 

I would 't were Heaven^s bliss around her shed. 

Pray, Grod, if she forget thee in her joy 

Do thou remember her ; and if they wed 

Make her the mother of brave sons that shall 

Uphold the Church's glory by their lance. 

And make the Paynim tremble. 

I must within 
Back to my canvas, for the day doth wane. 

Men call me famous ; even the great Lord Abbot 
Comes often to my cell, praises my work. 
Commends me unto strangers. Once his Holiness 
Commanded me to Bome. But keep my heart 
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From pride, — ^I 'm but Thy humble instrument 
To manifest thy glory to the world, 
And men call me Angelico the Blest. 

Blessed indeed am I ! 
For Thou, oh Lord 1 hast deign*d to breathe a part 
Of Thy creative spirit in my soul, 
So that (though weakly and imperfectly,) 
I shadow forth the likeness of thy works. 

Music ! hush, music 1 — music faint and low 
Comes stealing through the shadowy corridor. 
It is the Angelus. Ah, Virgin sweet ! 
Look down, in pity stoop from heaven again, 
And listen to the prayer they chant to thee. 
And bless my sight once more. Say, do I dream ? 
There is a rush of wings ; my cell is bright 
With glittering faces ; and a thousand harps. 
The harps of heaven, mingle with the peal 
From the great organ. Ah ! my pencil quick ! 
For I see visions. 
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NOTE A. 

The church at WolTerhampton, which is one of the richest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture extant, was founded in 996 hy Wulfruna, 
daughter or sister of King Ethelred, and widow of Athehn, Duke of 
Northampton. From her, according to Shaw, Plot, Camden, and 
other antiquaries, the name of the town is deriyed— it being 
formerly written Hampton— but in consideration of the munificent 
grants of land made by the princess, and the splendid church built 
by her,|the place was subsequently called Wulfhme's Hampton— 
hence Wolyerhampton. The water of her well at Dunstall was long 
believed to have miraculous powers of healing. The church, which 
was dedicated by this princess to the Yhfgin, was, in the reign of 
Henry UL, transferred to the patronage of St. Peter; and the 
fair, which dates from the time of Edgar, is still held on St. 
Peter's-day. 

Dr. Oliver, however, attributes the name of Wolverhampton to 
Wulfere, a heathen king of Mercia, who, he surmises, may have 
built a temple to the sun on the spot where the church now 
stands. He also suggests that the stone cross, the remains of 
which are still to be seen on the southern side of the churchyard, 
was probably manufactured out of a gigantic idoL— <See Oliver^s 
Hist of Ihe CollegiaU ChureK) 
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"Wednesfield, or Wedgefield, as it is commonly pronoanced. 
* * * The etymology of this word Is, like that of Wednes- 
bary, evidently from Woden, the god of battle. We learn from other 
ancient historians that a signal victory was obtained here by King 
Edward the elder over the Danes in 910."— fi^Aaw*« HUt of the 
Antiquities of Staffordshire, 

** Another army of the Danes that possessed Northumberland, 
breaking a league th^ had formerly made with King Edward, 
invaded Mercia in the very same year, pillaging the country 
wherever they came; against whom King Edward, bringing a 
powerftil army both of West Saxons and Mercians, overtook them 
in their return at the village of Wednesfield, not far from Theoten- 
hall (Tettenhall), and overthrew them in a bloody battle, wherein 
he killed Eowill, and Halfden, or Hildein, two of their Kings, and 
Ohter and Skurfa» two of their earls, and nine other noblemen, to 
whom Ethelwardus adds Furver or Hingnar, another of their kings *, 
of which great slanghter yet there are no more remains than a low 
(tumulus) in the ground called Sonthlow Field, * * * which 
doubtless was cast up over some of these kings.'*— P/of« Hist, of 
Staffordshire, 

The standard of Mercia bore a golden dragon, while on that of 
Denmark was embroidered a raven. 
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NOTE B. 

Probably no two painters ever had more widely different minds 
than Fra Filippo Lippi and Fra Angelico da Fiesole, sumamed Beato, 
or the Blessed. Ck>ntemporarie8, both monks dwelling in convents, 
both self-tanght, ahd both loving art with a passionate devotion, 
they were diametrically opposed in feeling. 

*< Fra Filippo Lippi, a friendless orphan, dependent npon the charity 

of the Convent of the Carmelites in Florence, was bom abont 1400, 

and took the vows at the ripe age of eight. The child-monk soon 

showed signs of a turbulent energetic disposition, rebelled against 

his instmctors, preferred manual labour to reading, and only used 

the books that were offered him as material for that talent for 

sketching which rapidly developed itself, and which the Prior of the 

Convent wisely determined to encourage rather than restrain. As 

the boy grew older, he would gaze for hours on the frescoes with 

which Massaccio had lately decorated the monastery. At last he 

instated t^em, and so successftdly, that the wondering monks were 

wont to declare that the soul of Massaccio had passed into the frame 

of Filippo. From that moment he was indefatigable; but weary of 

the narrow sphere in which he moved, he escaped from the Convent 

at the age of seventeen* and fled to Ancona. While on an excursion 

by sea he was taken prisoner by Moorish, pirates, and sold as a slave 

F 
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in Tunis. Taking a charred stick from the fire he drew his master's 
portrait on the whitewashed wall, and in consideration of this act, 
regarded by the Moors as little short of a miracle, he regained his 
freedom. He returned to Italy, obtaUied the protection of the 
Medici, and produced several portraits, frescoes, and other pictures. 
On one occasion, while painting an altar-piece for the Sisters of the 
Convent of St. Margaret, near Florence, he caught sight of a beautifril 
young nun, named Lucrezia Buti; he persuaded her to sit to him 
for the figure of the Virgin, and, abusing this opportunity, carried 
her off from the Ck>nirent, to the grief of her relations and of the 
sisterhood. Cosimo de Medici procured a dispensation from Pope 
Eogenius IV., to enable Fra FUippo to marry Lucrezia, but the 
profligate monk did not avail himself of it, and shortly afterwards 
died fh)m poison secretly administered by the incensed relatives of 
the woman whom he had so wnmged. His son Filippino afterwards 
became a painter of some celebrity."— Foaan, tom. iil, pp. 331-344. 

The life of Fra Angelico is written con amore by Vasari, who 
delights to dwell on the virtues of '^questo Padre veramente 
Angelico." At the age of twenty he voluntarily retired from the 
world, and entered the cloister ; and although devotedly attached to 
his art, he only regarded it as the handmaid of religion, and nothing 
could induce him to paint other than sacred subjects. For these he 
prepared himself with prayer and fieuthig, and would never alter or 
retouch his first design, conceiving that it had been directly inspired 
by the Deity. He never painted the Crucifixion without weeping. 

"Schiv6 tutte le azionl del Mondo, e puzamente e santamente 
vivendo fu d^ poveri tanto amico^ quanto penso che sia ora Tanlma 
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sua nel cielo. Si esercitb continaamente nella pittuia, n^ mai voile 
lavorare altre cose cbe di Santi. * « « Insomma fa 
questo non mai a bastanza lodato Padre in tufcte I'opere e ragiona- 
menti suoi omilissimo e modesto, e nelle sue pltture facile e devoto ; 
e i Santi che egli dipinse hanno piii aria e somigUanza di Santi, che 
quelli di qoalonqae altro. Aveva per costume non ritoccare n^ 
racconciar mai alcuna sua dipintura, ma lasciarle sempre in quel 
modo che erano venute la prima Tolta, per credere (secondo ch'egli 
dlceva), che cosl ftisse la volont^ di Dio. Dicono alcuni che Fra 
Giovanni non arebbe messo mano ai pennelli se prima non avesse 
fatto orazione. Non fece mai Crocifisso, che non si bagnasse le gote 
di lagrime."— Taaart, Vita di Fra Gio. da Fieaok, touL iii., pp. 
272-273. 

After a life of unexampled purity and benevolence, during which 
he had declined the Archbishopric of Florence, and other honours 
that were pressed upon him ; and labouring with unremitting dihgence 
at his art to the last, Fra Angelico died in 1455, at the age of 68. 
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